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given in Fig. 4 (D), from some stiff brown 
or cartridge paper, pin this to the 
material (doubled for two to be cut at 
once) and cut out carefully. 

A tin. of each long side is folded over 
and stitched for a hem, then the stuff, 
hemmed side outwards, is drawn over 
the sticks and the ends pinned together, 
as shown in detail at Fig. 3. The 
stretchers should not be quite opened 
out, as they will be when the kite is 
ready for flying, but just a little more 
than halfway. Then, when fully out, the 
material bands will be stretched taut, as 
they shouid be. Remove the bands, and 
sew the ends together on the line of the 
pins. 

Cut off any surplus material to Hin. 
from the sewn line, double this over and 
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sew a second time through the doubled 
hem and covering as well. The detail (E) 
in Fig. 4, will explain this. It may not be 
necessary to add, perhaps, but if a lady 
friend is able to stitch it with a machine, 
some tedious work can be avoided. 
Few fellows care much about the 
feminine job of sewing. 

Now turn the material for the hems 
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Fig. |—A side and end elevation of the kite 


to be inside the bands, and replace on 
the sticks, the bands being positioned at 
1in from each end. The stretchers 
should then be approximately in the 
centres of the bands. If the sticks are 
now opened out the bands should be 
rendered taut. 


Fixed Bands 


Fix these bands to two of the sticks 
with tapes. The position of these, or 
some of them, is shown in Fig. 3. Sew 
one each side of the stretchers, where it 
joins its stick, wrapping the tape round 
the stick and sewing it to the material, as 
at (a). 

A similar attachment is also 
made at (b), diagonally from (a). 
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Fig. 2 — Stretcher Fig. 


detail 
No other fixing is made to the other 
corners, as when the framework is going 
to be shut up, well it won’t. 

For carrying purposes the kite can 
now be folded, the surplus material, 
caused by the folding, being neatly 
tucked inside. A bridle line can be 
made with strong twine, tied across to 
the lower pair of sticks, the string being 


3—Fitting the 
sticks 


attached to this line in the place found 
to be best by experience. A good 
quality kite line, which can be bought at 
most toyshops is safest to use for flying. 


Paper Substitute 


If the reader prefers to use paper 
instead of material for the bands, almost 
any kind can be employed if thin and 
tough enough. That quality known as 
bank paper is about the best, and if two 
different colours are used, a better 


effect is obtained so far as appearance is 

concerned, than one colour for both. 
Paper, however, is more liable to tear 

material, 


than and it should be 


Fig. 4—Details 
of covering “ 

strengthened to stand up better to the 
strain induced when the stretchers are 
open. The edges should be pasted over, 
and in the hems a strong thread should 
be inserted, before pasting, of course, to 
add some additional strength to the 
paper at the places where it is most 
likely to fracture. 


CYCLE CAMPING HINTS— 


YCLE camping is a popular form of 
‘ holidaymaking with young folk. 

Again this year hundreds of 
enthusiasts will go forth equipped with 
tents and enjoy all the benefits of living 
and sleeping out-of-doors. This form of 
camping affords a delightful week-end 
break from more conventional ways, 
and, provided the sun smiles benignantly, 
nothing pleasanter can be desired. 


Hints to Remember 

Much has been written on the subject, 
but there is room for further remarks, 
and a few hints here on what to do with 
your machine when in camp may not 
come amiss. 

After arriving at the camp site and 
having decided to. make a stay of a few 
days on the spot, do you just lay your 
bicycle on the turf, to collect damp and 
rust, and, maybe, to be tripped over by 
someone, who might possibly put his 
foot through the spokes of a wheel? Or 
do you prop it against the hedge, where 
the tyres are likely to collect thorns? 
Well, it is not unusual to see cycles 
treated that way, instead of being 
properly ‘parked’. 


Use a Guy-line 

It is an easy matter to take due care of 
the cycle in camp. If a solo camper, then 
you may use a guy-line to hold up your 
machine, and this is far better than 
dumping it on the grass. 


When you arrive on the site it is a wise 
plan first to secure your machine in an 
upright position. This may be ac- 
complished by a simple contrivance. An 
S hook tied in the centre of a length of 
rope or strong cord about 12ft. long, 
with a peg fastened securely at each 
end, is all you require. 

Fasten the hook under the saddle, then 
knock one peg into the ground with 
your free hand. Paying out line you then 
peg down the other side. The machine is 
thus securely guyed, and should stand 
firm either with a load or without. Be 
sure the pegs are thrust in the ground 
properly, as you do with an ordinary 
tent peg. 


Sharing the Load 


If you have a chum, then the two 
machines, after being unloaded on 
arrival, can be neatly ‘stacked’ by 
placing the saddles together, leaning the 
cycles against each other. Turn the 
front wheel outwards until the machines 
are firm and well-balanced. An old 
groundsheet or piece of canvas will 
protect them from dew at night or rain. 

A small party of campers may house 
their cycles under a fly-sheet. This 
extra sheet with poles and guys adds 
little additional weight to the camp 
outfit and when three or four share the 
dunnage among them, it is no drawback. 
Say, four friends are on tour with tent 
and baggage, etc., this should be made up 


into parcels and distributed as evenly as 
possible among them. In such a case an 
extra fly-sheet is worth while carrying, 
for it will afford a good shelter for the 
machines. 


Fly sheet Shelter 


It is quickly erected on its two poles 
and should be well guyed, especially if a 
strong wind is blowing. The cycles are 
‘stacked’ beneath it, and are well 
protected, whilst you are in camp. Ina 
permanent camp a rack can be made 
from suitable timber, to hold the 
machines. Then anyone needing his 
cycle to run down to the nearest shop or 
elsewhere, can easily take it out without 
disturbing the other machines. 

The easiest way of storing cycles, of 
course, is where the camp site is at- 
tached to a farm or country inn, with a 
spare outhouse, stable or shed available. 
If such an outhouse can be locked at 
night, before you all turn in, all the 
better. At the Youth Hostels ac- 
commodation is usually provided for 
members’ bicycles. 

Remember, it is unwise to leave a 
bicycle exposed to rain and dew night 
after night. If there has been rain—or 
just a passing shower—on your journey 
up to camp, give the machine a rub 
down as soon as you can. By taking care 
of your ‘steed’ you will find it will wear 
longer, and keep its good appearance. 
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Provide your own sun-ray treatment with a home-made — 


ELECTRIC ARC LAMP 


N electric arc lamp such as that 
shown is generally used for 


artificial sun-ray treatment. 
When operating, it produces a brilliant 
hot, white flame rich in ultra-violet and 
similar radiations. It gives a very vivid 
light, but this aspect is not of much 
practical utility, though similar to the 
cinema-projector arc-lamps most 
frequently seen in apparatus of the 
older type. 


Practical Details 


A front view of the lamp is shown in 
Fig. 1. The source of supply is con- 
nected to the screwed rods, to which 
the carbon rods are fixed. Insulated 
knobs provide a means of adjusting the 
distance between the points where the 
arc is struck. The whole is supported in 
a curved metal reflector, this being 
earthed to the mains plug, as with 
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Fig. |—Front view of lamp 


EARTH 
PIN 


electric irons and similar apparatus, to 
avoid danger of shocks. 

For the carbons, it is possible to use 
the rods which will be found in ex- 
hausted dry batteries such as those 
used in torches and hand-lamps. These 
can easily be filed to a point at one end, 
using a fairly coarse file. During a period 
of use, the carbons will be burned away, 
thus increasing the gap, and this is 
compensated for by adjusting the knobs 
to bring the points closer together 
again. 


The reflector is made 
from a sheet of thin pol- 
ished aluminium i0ins. by 
12ins. The correct curve 
can easily be obtained by 
bending the metal round 
a large tin-can, or some 
similar object. 

A piece of in. thick 
wood 6ins. by 6ins. is now 
taken and a circle about 
3tins. in diameter drawn 
in the exact centre. The 
wood is then sawn diago- 
nally, thus forming two 
triangular pieces. The 
corners are then rounded 
and the semicircles sawn 
out with a thin pad saw, 
leaving two pieces similar 
to those indicated in Fig. 2. (Here, the 
difference in diameter of the circular 
portions has been exaggerated to show 
how the aluminium sheet fits between). 

The two outside portions, indicated 
by (A) in Figs. 1 and 2, are now screwed 
in position round the back of the 
reflector, forming the stand upon 
which the completed lamp will rest. 

The smaller semicircular pieces are 
now screwed in place, the screws 
passing from the back, this time. These 
jeces are shown at (B) and will have to 
Be a little farther from the reflector 
edges than pieces (A). 

Holes should be drilled in the alu- 
minium sheet for the screws to pass, 
and about four screws should be used to 
each“piece. The reflector will then be 
held in correct shape. 


Screw Adjustment 

Two lengths of 2 B.A. screwed rod 
are used, passing through nuts which 
have been soldered to a small metal 
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Fig. 2—How reflector is made 


strip, as illustrated in Fig. 3. These 
metal strips are screwed on the inside of 
pieces (B) as shown. From each strip 
one of the supply leads is taken, loops 
being formed at the ends of the wires so 
that they can be held under a washer 
placed on the lower securing screws. 

A fairly large insulated ebonite knob 
is screwed to the outer ends of the rods. 
Good quality radio receiver type knobs 
can be used. Wooden or other make- 
shift knobs are not recommended, as it 
will be seen that the mains supply is 
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taken to the rods. 

Bushes with set screws hold the 
carbons in position, as shown in Fig. 3. 
These bushes, with 4in. diameter centre 
hole, can easily be bought and torch- 
lamp carbons will fit them well. : 

The rods should screw in and out 
smoothly and accurately, the points of 
the carbons coming into actual contact 
when the rods are screwed right in. If 
the nuts are a loose fit and the rods 
wobble, a fairly strong compression 
spring should be placed between each 
bush and the nut. 


Wiring Up 

Stout flex should be used and one 
lead is taken from a bolt passing through 
the reflector to the earth pin on the 
mains supply plug. If this lead cannot be 
arranged due to the presence of old- 
type two-pin power points, the reflector 
should not be touched while the lamp is 
plugged into the mains. 

The leads which pass down from the 
strips should be of well-insulated flex 
and rubber grommets may be inserted 
in the holes in the reflector. If insu- 
lation is frayed through so that the 
bared wire touches the reflector, shocks 
may be felt when handling the latter if 
no earthing wire is used. If both leads 
fray, the lamp will be shorted and 
good quality material is, therefore, 
essential. 


Limiting Resistance 

If the carbons are at all close together 
the current flowing will be very heavy 
and the power-point house fuse wilt 
blow. To avoid this, a resistance is wired 
in series with one of the leads to the 
carbons, being of such a value that even 
when the latter are completely short- 
circuited the current flowing does not 
exceed the power-point maximum 
(normally 15 amps.). 
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Fig. 3—Screw arrangement and holders 


The easiest method to provide for 
this resistance is to wire an adapter in 
one of the leads. The limiting element 
can then be wired to a plug which can be 
inserted in this adapter. 

For the resistance, an ordinary 
3,000 watt electric fire can be used, and 
if the adapter mentioned is of suitable 
type it will only be necessary to insert 
the plug connected to the fire into the 
adapter. Lamps or fires of less wattage 
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Your seaside visits will be more interesting by undertaking 


SEAWEED COLLECTING 


HY not you start a seaweed col- 
lection this year? It is a most 
fascinating hobby and you will 


be amazed at the different varieties you 
can find just at the high and low tide 
marks and in the little rock pools. For 
the actual gathering of the weeds, all 
you need are a good knife, a stick with a 
handle (to hook some of the bigger speci- 
mens towards you) and a bucket or jar. 

Be sure to wear rubber plimsolls, 
too, for some of the rocks are rough and 
tear your feet. And do not forget to 
cover the back of your neck, for bending 
over and peering into the pools will 
mean that the sun is beating straight on 
to your head and shoulders. 

There are four distinct groups of 
seaweed into which specimens may be 
divided which are recognisable by their 
colourings. They are blue-green, pure 
green, olive-brown and red. The first 
two groups like shallow water, the 
olive-brown prefers to be a little deeper 
and the fourth group chooses the very 
deep sea. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions but that is the general rule. 

The coarser and bigger weeds become 
detached and are brought in by the sea 
and abandoned at the high or low water 
marks. For the lovely fine delicate 
weeds you must search the pools. 
Much of the seaweed which, in the 
water, looks dull and unattractive, is 
beautiful when mounted. The tiny 
weeds should be popped into the jar of 
water immediately you gather them 
from the pool. The bigger, coarser 
weeds may be dried in the air if you are 
not going to mount them at once. 

Actually, collecting seaweeds need 
not necessarily be confined to the sea! 
There are many of the green weeds, 
mainly like tiny threads, nets or webs, in 
fresh water, too, and these will add 
real beauty to your collection. 

The red and the brown seaweeds, 
however, belong exclusively to the sea. 
The former are very light and delicate 
and often almost transparent, ex- 


quisitely shaped like ferns or moss or 
even sometimes like coral. The olive- 
brown are nearly always large and 
coarse and in some foreign seas are 
almost like floating trees. 

When you have finished searching (it 
is better not to collect too many at a 
time), and return home, your small 
seaweeds in the jar should be tipped 
gently into a bowl of sea water. Fresh 
water is no use for the small seaweeds, 
as they would start decomposing almost 
at once. The bowl should preferably be 
white, as your plants will be much 
clearer to you. When you have very 
gently shaken them around in the water 
they should be transferred to another 
bowl of sea water that has been filtered 
through muslin. 

Now for the actual mounting. Car- 
tridge paper is the most suitable for 
this. Place a sheet over a piece of thin 
wood or zinc which has already been 
punctured with holes for the water to 
drain through. Submerge this under the 
water and edge the weed gently on to it 
with an ordinary paint brush and arrange 
it in a suitable position for mounting 
while it is still under the water, Lift it 
out of the bowl and allow to drain off. 

Next thing to do is slip the cartridge 
paper and specimen off the wood on toa 
piece of muslin that has previously been 
laid over several sheets of blotting paper. 

Mop off any surplus blobs of water 
that are still clinging to the cartridge 
paper with a sponge and place another 
piece of muslin right over the specimen, 
then several sheets of blotting paper and 
lastly three or four large heavy books. 
The latter must be placed carefully so 
that the specimens are not damaged. 

After two or three hours the blotting 
paper should be replaced with -new 
sheets but the muslin must not be 
touched. Then replace the books and leave 
for another 12 hours. Again change the 
blotting paper and repeat the process 
every 12 to 14 hours for four days. 

Now at last the material may be 
removed and the specimen transferred to 


a new dry sheet of cartridge paper and, 
if necessary, again pressed. 

The specimens will probably stick to 
the paper on their own, but if they do 
not do so, there is a very simple way of 
making them. Boil a little milk and 
remove the skin. Moisten the cartridge 
paper with the boiled milk and place the 
speciman on top. You will find the 
seaweed will stick quite firmly after you 
have pressed it again for a little while. 

We have been referring to the small 
delicate seaweeds but for the thicker 
variety you must make a slight alteration 
in the method of washing. They should 
be cleaned in fresh water to remove the 
salt and then dried between towels 
before being pressed in the same 
manner as the delicate ones. 

As has been said before, the thick 
coarse seaweeds may be dried in the air 
if it is not convenient to mount them 
immediately. In this case, however, 
when you are ready to mount them, 
they should be soaked in boiling water 
for 20 minutes, then washed in fresh 
water and pressed in the same way. 

The sticky seaweeds, after being 
washed and arranged on the paper, 
should be left to dry before being 
pressed, otherwise they will stick to the 
material and be torn and broken when 
you try to disentangle them. 

Naming the specimens is no easy 
matter. In any case, if you knew the 
names you would probably not be able 
to spell them! The best method, perhaps, 
is just to divide your specimens into the 
blue, green, olive-brown and_ red 
groups. During the summer, at least, 
collecting seaweeds will keep you too 
busy to worry about their names. 

Then, during the winter, you can 
spend the long, dark evenings searching 
out the scientific names of the specimens 
you have collected during the long 
summer days. There is a number of 
illustrated books on the subject, which 
you can probably borrow from the local 
library, and will help you to identify 
your specimens. (161) 


Arc Lamp—(Continued from page 147) 


can, of course, be used, but each re- 
duction in the current flowing will cause 
a corresponding reduction in the 
strength of the arc. 


How to Operate the Lamp 


In view of the extremely vivid, hard 
light produced the arc must not be 
watched with the naked eye. Dark 
‘sun-ray treatment’ glasses can be 
obtained, or some other form of effective 
shade may be devised. 

Set the carbons about fin. apart and 
connect up as described. Lighting circuit 
points should not be used unless the 
current is to be confined to a maximum 
of 5 amps. (e.g., approximately 1,000 
watts). 

Upon slowly screwing the carbons 


together a point will be reached where 
the arc will be struck. This causes 
ionization of the air between the 
carbons, with a consequent reduction in 
electrical resistance, so that the carbons 
can be screwed apart to some extent 
without the arc collapsing. In view of the 
possibility of the arc ceasing, when of 
any length, during the periods when the 
direction of current changes in A.C. 
supplies, direct-current is preferable. 

At the beginning, when the arc is 
small, there will be a heavy current 
across it, but little voltage drop, and the 
fire resistance will heat up. With a 
longer arcing distance between the 
carbons, however, the current will drop 
and the fire drop in turn to a lower 
temperature. 
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As with all mains-operated equipment, 
no bare parts should be touched when 
the apparatus is connected to the mains. 
It is advisable to adjust one knob only, 
using one hand at a time, to avoid any 
shocks which might be felt should both 
knobs be held simultaneously and the 
insulation be of poor quality. 

Actually, if the user is standing on a 
carpet insulating him from earth, no 
shocks are likely to be felt even if the 
rods are touched. But it is always best 
to be on the safe side, and not to use 
both hands together. Remember that a 
shock can be obtained in two ways—by 
touching two objects at different 
potential! simultaneously, or by touching 
an object which is at a different potential 
than earth. 


Add to your comfort and cosiness with these 


CARAVAN FITTINGS 


selves one of the caravans described 
in a previous number of Hobbies, 
or, perhaps, have bought one ready 
made, will probably find the fittings to be 
described most useful. The first item is a 
folding table and cupboard combined. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show a side and front 
view of this arrangement, and the small 
space it occupies when folded up. It is of 
simple construction, and can be made 
from deal, say, gin. thickness. Nothing 
too heavy is desirable, owing to the 
necessity of avoiding weight. Sizes and 
dimensions given will be found about 
right but, of course, can be amended to 
suit the shape of the caravan, if necessary. 


R estes on who have built for them- 


Framework 


Cut the sides and top board, also the 
two shelves. These shelves are housed in 
the sides, tin. deep, as at (A) and the 
tops of the sides similarly housed in the 
top board, as at (B). Take particular note 
that the middle shelf extends beyond 
the sides in., the fall table resting upon 
it, when ‘down. No back is provided to 
the cupboard part, the wall of the 
caravan taking its place to econcmise 
wood. 

It may be necessary here to cut away 
notches in the rear edges of side and top 
board, to clear the framing of the 
caravan. This will be seen at once, when 
fitting it in position. 

The fall table will need two boards 
glued together to make up the width. 
At each end of this, glue and nail a 14in. 
wide batten, underneath, to prevent 
warping. Hinge the table to the top 


Fig. |—End view with 
flap top 


Fig. 2—Front view and detail 
of shelf joints 


board with 2in. backflap hinges, placed 
about 10ins. from each end. To support 
the table, when in the ‘up’ position, cut 
and fix a wood bracket each side, as 
shown at (C), These might be cut from 
thicker wood than the rest, say, {in. 
stuff. 


The Door 


They are hinged to the sides with 
3in. iron butt hinges, about 1in. back 
from the front edges of the cupboard 
sides. It will be seen that notches must 
be cut out of these, as seen at (D) in 
Fig. 2, to clear the hinges of the table. 

The whole arrangement is now 
provided with a door for the lower half 
of the cupboard (the table itself pro- 
viding the door for the upper half) and a 
wood edging to ends and 
front of the top board to 
prevent articles being 
shaken off during travel. 

White enamel the fitting, 
and screw it to the front 
of the caravan, just below 
the window. A small metal 
button, screwed to the 
middle shelf, will keep the 
table from flapping, when 
in the down position. A 
similar button would suffice 


Fig. 4—Fitting the legs 
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& 
to keep the door fastened as well. 

The second fitting is the provision of a 
couple of bed frames, as sleeping on the 
floor is not to be recommended on 
account of draughts. Both these frames 
are capable of being lifted out, a necessary 
arrangement where the door of the 
H TIMBER FOR MAKING : 
i For table—one 12ft. and one 6ft. board : 
: _ of fin. by 8in. deal H 
: For bed frames (4)—1{ins. by 2}ins. by : 
i 6ft. 3ins. 4 
: For bed frames (2)—Itins. by 2hins. by : 
4 t. i 
: For bed frames (2)—Ihins. by 2tins. by : 
i 2ft. 2iins. : 
: Legs (4)—2ins. by 2ins. by Ift. 
caravan is to one side. Fig. 3 shows one 
of the frames. Make up from good 
quality timber of 1}ins. by 2dins. section. 

The corner joints are rebated ones, as 
in detail (E), strengthened inside the 
angles with triangular blocks, as shown. 
In the middle, screw across a stiffening 
bar, as at (F). 


Frame Fitting 


The second frame should be similarly 
made, but is just 2tins. wider, for 
reasons mentioned later on. The legs 
(G) Fig. 4, are cut from 2in. wood, and 
cut away at the top where they are 
screwed to the frames. Fix these 
legs, approximately where shown 
in the view at Fig. 3. 

For fixing the frames to the 
walls of the caravan, simple 
metal fittings are suggested, made 
from #in. by 1in. iron bar. These 
are shown at (H) Fig. 4. Three 
will be needed for each frame, 
screwed to the rear of each, and 
the sockets screwed to the walls 
of the caravan at the right height. 

It will be seen that the removal 
of either from their position is 
just a matter of lifting up free 
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For general use or for camping you should know about 


CORDS AND ROPES 


readers will be spending some of the 

summer under canvas and be trying 
outa little pioneering. Both in ordinary 
camping and pioneer work ropes and 
cords play an important part, so let us 
consider a few points about them. 

Strong as they are these useful 
lengths are but made up of many fine 
fibres twisted together, generally fibres 
of sisal or manilla hemp, although cotton 
is often used. Starting at the beginning, 
‘yarn’ is made by twisting fibres loosely 
together. ‘Thread’ is the result of 
twisting together several thin yarns. 
‘String’ is the same, but using larger 
yarns. Several ‘threads’ twisted together 
form cords, while two or more large 
yarns form a strand and a number of 
strands twisted together make a rope. 

Hold a rope up and the spiral of the 
twist usually runs from the bottom 
left-hand side to the top right-hand. 
The twisting of the strands together is 
known as the ‘lay’ and in the kind just 
mentioned has a_ right-handed lay. 
Cords and thin ropes can have a left-hand 
lay, or be plaited, when the word ‘lay’ 
does not apply. Three strands laid up 
together, right-handed, form what is 
known as ‘hawser-laid rope’. 


|: is safe to say that a good number of 


Measurements and Yarns 


Ropes and cords are measured by 
their circumference, not diameter, 
Anything less than 1in. circumference is 
known as cord, above that the name 
rope is generally applied, but there is 
some looseness in the matter. 

Below the 1in., this circumference way 
of describing ceases, the material then 
being classed by the number of yarns, 
le., six, nine, twelve, etc. 


In the making of anything from string 
to a ship’s cable the main aim is to make 
the fibres take the tension equally, and 
anything which prevents this detracts 
from the strength. Thus we see why 
kinks should always be taken out of 
cordage, as they put more strain on one 
side than the other. 


For Strength 


New ropes often are full of bends, but 
these can be got out by dragging them 
backwards and forwards over the ground. 
This helps the strands to fall easily and 
without stress into their natural lay. 

As equal tension is necessary for 
maximum strength, it is not hard to see 
that knots, etc., cause weakness, as they 
distribute the load over the fibres 
unequally. Thus it has been calculated 
that the ordinary reef knot weakens a 
cord or rope by 50 per cent. 

All cordage should be kept as dry as 
possible and never be put away damp, 
as it mildews quickly, which causes rot 
to set in. Wet cordage should be laid in 
the shade to dry or be hung up under 
cover and not coiled till it is quite dry. 


To Make Pliable 


New cords and thin ropes are often 
stiff and unyielding. This trouble can be 
overcome by placing in water which is 
brought to the boil, after which they 
are laid out to dry. The ‘boiling’ makes 
them soft and pliable. 

Ropes should always be coiled in their 
lay. Thus, right-handed material must be 
coiled clockwise, while ‘cable-laid’ rope, 
which has a left-handed twist, should be 
coiled in an anti-clockwise direction. 

When coiling, drag the length straight 
out on the ground. Then stand with 
your back to it and bring the rope 


Puncture Mending 


ye repairing inner-tube punc- 
tures, if you find that you have no 
french chalk, try a little starch, as this 
will answer your purpose very well. 


Deadeyes 


AY (hen making small scale ship 
models, lead fishing weights make 


ROPE LADDER 


“O-0-g— 
15 L DEAD EYES MADE 
FROM SPLIT SHOT 


excellent deadeyes if nipped neatly on to 
the rigging. They are quite cheap to 
purchase, and are known as split shot. 


Screws In Hard Wood 


'O prevent screws splitting hard or 

thin wood, file a flat on one side of 
a screw, and use it to cut a thread in the 
wood. Then remove and replace with an 
ordinary screw of the same size. 


Stamp Hint 


ve collectors who wish to keep 
the stamps clean should cut out 
Pieces of Cellophane the size of the 
Pages of the album, and when a page is 
full, stick it on. 


Paint Remover 


we remove paint from doors, fur- 
niture, etc., take 1 oz. of common 
washing soda and 4 pint water. Mix the 
two and add soda until a jelly is formed. 
Then put on the article to be treated, 
and leave for half an hour before wiping 
away. 
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round in front from the right, dropping 
it at your feet in a not too large circle 
as you do so. Drop coil upon coil with an 
easy action, which will allow the rope to 
take a comfortable unstrained position. 
When finished, bind the coils together 
at three points on the circle with some 
small diameter material, using a readily 
unfastened knot of the slip type. 
Short lengths of cordage can be 
RELAYING 
AND 
WAUIPPIN & 
A ROPE 
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STORING 


wound by twisting over the outstretched 
thumb and elbow. Run the free hand 
down the cord before making a coil, as 
this helps to shake it into its right ‘lay’. 

To secure the coils, pull out an inside 
turn, take it over the complete bundle 
and push through the middle of the 
turns. This holds everything quite tight 
and also gives a loop to hang by (see 
Fig. A). 


Frayed Ends 


After using for some time a rope 
often becomes untwisted at the end. 
Then it needs relaying and whipping. To 
do this, separate the strands and taking 
one at a time, twist the fibres tightly 
back into position as (1). 

Then take the strands and twist these 
back to their natural lay. Now take the 
whipping material—‘sailmakers yarn’ is 
good, but strong thread is all right for 
thin cordage—and putting an end 
between the strands as (2), bind tightly 
with the turns close up together (3). 
Finish by giving the binder a twist 
round a single strand and getting out 
the other end from the strands, make a - 
tight reef knot. Finally, cut neatly the 
tops of the strands beyond the whipping. 


For Entertainment 


Ropes and cords are interesting 
things beyond their use for guylines, 
lashings and the like. Rope spinning for 
entertainment can become quite an art, 
an accomplished artist being able to 
make a rope act almost like a live thing 
in the air and form gyrating circles as 
solid as though made of bands of steel, 
through which he can jump with the 
utmost accuracy. The lariat is too well 
known to need description, but the 
things that can be done with it give some 
idea of the tremendous control of a rope 
that can be secured. 
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Now is the season to watch for and eradicate 


WORM IN WOOD 


ANY readers are acquainted to 
Mei cost with the destructive 

effects of the woodworm, and 
have wondered, perhaps, what kind of 
insect it is that can penetrate even the 
hardest wood with such apparent ease. 

The months round July are when 
they are most evident and some notes on 
the subject will be interesting and 
helpful. 

The trouble begins with the wood 
beetle, quite a tiny insect, about in. 
long. This can often be seen walking up 
the window pane, and when noticed is a 
timely reminder to examine the sur- 
rounding woodwork. Small as the 
beetle is, its powerful jaws enable it to 
bore into wood, mainly it would seem to 
find a place in which it can deposit its 
eggs. Beech, strangely enough, is its 
favourite wood, but spruce, oak, elm 
and walnut may all be welcome to this 
destructive pest. 


The Life Cycle 


Once securely housed in the wood of 
its choice, the beetle lays its eggs and 
these, in time turn into'small maggots, 
in. long and half curled. The maggot is 
lazy in its habits, and lives entirely on 
the wood, tunnelling its way in every 
direction, with dire results to the 
furniture housing it. Its destructive 
effect is astonishing, as it can, and often 
does, reduce the whole interior of the 
wood to the consistency of powder. 

The writer quite recently noticed a 
piece of furniture having a foot ap- 
parently fallen off. On closer exami- 
nation, the foot, a 4in. diameter one of 
beech, was literally but a shell, filled 
with a brown powder, and had dropped 
to pieces. The other feet were also 
affected, though not so badly, but 
strange to say, the body of the article 
made of deal and walnut was uninjured. 

The maggots in due time change into 
beetles. Then they emerge, and quite 
possibly attack something else. Though 
slow in movement, they can fly, having 
tiny wings concealed in wing cases on 
their bodies. The presence of both 


beetles and maggots can always be 
detected, both by the round entrance 
holes they make in the wood, and the 
little pile of whitish powdered wood 
just outside the holes. 


Least Affected Wood 


Mahogany and birch rarely seem 
affected by the pests, possibly they 
cannot stand the flavour, or there may 
be some deterrent in the timbers which 
render them obnoxious to them. Ash, 
also is rarely affected, and it may be 
valuable to woodworkers to remember 
these facts when choosing a wood for 
their work. Pine and American white- 
wood are almost. immune, also cedar, 


rosewood, ebony and satinwood, though’ 


there is not much of these timbers 
available to the amateur cabinet maker 
now. 

The articles of furniture most at- 
tacked seem to be those enjoying a more 
or less static existence. Chairs and 
tables, and such like pieces, frequently in 
use, and subject to much dusting and 
polishing, are not troubled with the pest 
nearly so much. Quite likely the 
woodworm hates disturbance. It 
certainly is no lover of polishes and 
beeswax treatment, and while such 
treatment may not render them abso- 
lutely immune, it certainly acts as a 
deterrent. 


Precautions 


Furniture, if not affected too badly, 
can sometimes be cured by a thorough 
dusting and frequent beating of its 
upholstery. Such disturbance is strongly 
resented by the beetles, who may well 
quit their holes for a quieter life in 
something else. Once the presence of 
woodworm is noticed, a close exami- 
nation at frequent intervals of the 
furniture’ is a valuable precautionary 
measure, for, as just stated, the beetles 
may attack elsewhere. 

Where a number of pieces of furniture 
are affected, the quickest remedy is 
fumigation with sulphur, but such a 
messy business is unnecessary when only 
few articles are attacked. One method 


is to squirt petrol in the holes, a job to 
be done in the open air, if possible, and 
no smoking on it. 

Woodworms hate this, and emerge in 
a hurry when they can be killed. But 
patience is needed, as several appli- 
cations may be required, and though the 
worms hurry out, it must be remem- 
bered that they are slow moving insects 
and take time to reach the outlets. 
When there are a lot of holes to receive 


‘ attention, the job may well prove a long 


and tedious one. 

What is considered a good, perhaps, 
the best of the home remedies, is a 
camphorated oil. Ordinary paraffin oil 
is the kind used, and a block of camphor 
should be crushed and dissolved in a 
small bottle of the oil. This, squirted in 
the holes with a fountain pen filler or 
oilcan, is fatal to the worms, provided it 
can reach them. 

It is a capital remedy, at least in the 
early stages of the attack, but usually 
needs to be repeated at intervals of 
about a month for, say, 6 months 
period. The oil slowly evaporates, so 
leaves no mess behind. 


Proprietory Remedies 


There are several proprietary reme- 
dies on the market, which readers, 
unfortunate enough to suffer from the 
worms’ ravages may employ if they 
wish. These can be bought at any 
oilshop or hardware stores, and save 
trouble making up at home. Among 
these may be mentioned the products 
named Cuprinol and Renticol, quite 
effective it is stated for the job. 

Once the pest has been eradicated, the 
damage done to the furniture can be, if 
not repaired, at least hidden from view. 
Plastic wood, which can be bought 
coloured to match fancy woods, is a good 
material. The unsightly holes can be 
filled up with this substance, and if the 
wood is repolished or varnished, may 
well render them practically invisible. 
Putty, coloured with dry colours, to 
match the article of furniture, could 
also be employed where the number of 
choles is excessive. 
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Caravan Fittings—(Continued from page 149) 


from the sockets. Give the frames a 
coat or two of varnish or paint, as prefer- 
red. 

Both should now be well webbed, 
three strands lengthwise, and as many 
crosswise as necessary to leave them 
some Sins. apart. Strain the webbing to 
the utmost, as it has to bear the weight 
of the body. A simple strainer can be 
bought or made up, as_ previously 
described in upholstery articles. 

Over this a stout close woven canvas 
should be drawn taut and well tacked 
down. This should provide a sufficiently 


strong foundation for a sleeping bag o 
the conventional bed clothing. 

If something a little softer is desired 
for a night’s rest, and the extra expense 
not objected to, a little padding could be 
added. Flock would serve for this, an 
even layer of fin. thickness being laid 
over the canvas and covered with 
American cloth or tapestry. This 
should, preferably, be buttoned, to 
keep the padding in its place and from 
becoming lumpy. 

It may be added that tapestry is much 
warmer for sleeping on then the 
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American cloth, but not so easy to keep 
clean. The material is pulled over the 
sides of the frames and there tacked, or 
tacked underneath where the tacks are 
hidden from view. 

In the day time, one bed frame is 
lifted out, for access to the doorway. 
and is laid upon the other, the two 
together forming a comfortable lounge. 
This is the reason for making one frame 
wider than the other, the wider one 
resting on the narrow one, its extra 
width allowing the legs to clear it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALPHABET 
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Actor 


ANTINOUS RELEASE 
1 pa Pictures are taken by pressing 

a trigger, but some cameras can be 
fitted with what looks like a piece of 
electric flex with a press-button on top. 
This is an antinous release and it allows 
you to 
stand well 
away from 
the cam- 
era, Which 
is placed 
on some- 
thing firm, 
while the 
exposure anznous 
ismade by even se 
Phessine, mam ae 
the top of the release. This quite cuts 
out. the great danger of shaking the 
camera which comes when pushing down 
a trigger. A cable release of this sort 
also helps when holding the camera in 
the hand for by working the cable, all 
jabbing action is eliminated. 


ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS 


HIS is the name given to a class of 

very interesting photographs where 
the subjects have been in motion when 
the trigger was pressed—not stationary 
as is usually the case. With this type of 
picture the exposure must be instan- 
taneous, the faster it is the better. The 
shutters found on ‘box’ cameras and 
other less expensive instruments work 
at about ;\, second, which will only 
arrest very slow movements. For 
sports, train pictures, motor races, etc., 
a faster speed is desirable, but much can 
be done with a slow shutter by choosing 


the right position from which to take, 
the very best position being with the 
subject coming almost straight towards 
you. Here the exposure need only be 
one third of that required with the 
subject going right across the field of 
vision to get the same sharpness. 

For very exacting action pictures, 
press photographers use shutters which 
will give exposures of ;,;1,; second and 


less and to get those amazing pic- 
tures of bubbles bursting that you 
see in the papers occasionally, 
special lamps which give expo- 
sures hundreds of time less still 


This is the first of a series of articles 
which will give you, under the letters of 
the alphabet, quite a lot of information 
about photography. Indeed, the series 
will form almost a glossary to which 
you will be able to refer for guidance. 


vIf read carefully, article by article, the 


beginner, particularly, will find that he 
has gained a really good and wide 
knowledge of his hobby. Putting on one 
side then the fact that ‘A’ stands for 
yourself—the Amateur—let us get 
right on with the items that fall under 
the first of our everyday twenty-six. 


are used. Action pictures are a 
very interesting study. 


ALBUMS 

Pees can be bought in a wide 

variety of types. There are albums 
with loose leaves, fixed leaves, slotted 
leaves where you just slip the prints in 
and double leaves where the prints go 
between what is virtually two leaves 
and appear through an opening in one. 
On the whole for the ambitious amateur 
the loose leaf album is the best for this 
can be added to when more prints come 
along. The pages can also be taken out 
and rearranged if desired, or a spoilt leaf 
discarded without ruining the whole 
book, 

With plain leaf albums (not slotted) it 
is best to put the prints in with gum 
stamps. These are small squares of 
paper with gum on both sides. They are 
stuck to the four corners of the print, 
and after being dampened again, the 
prints are just placed in the desired 
positions and pressed down. When in 
the album the stamps are quite invisible. 


B for— 


BOX CAMERA 

als type of camera, as the name 

suggests, is made just like a box with 
the lens at one end (with the shutter) 
and the film at the other. It will not fold 
up as other kinds do but it has quite a lot 
of advantages for the beginner. Nor- 
mally — inex- 
pensive, the 
“box camera’ 
will stand up 
to a lot of 
rough treat- 
ment. Focus- 
ing is gener- 
ally ‘fixed’ so 
you do not have to worry about this, 
while the shutter is of the simplest. 
Cameras of this type are easy to hold and 
take very bright little snaps. They have 
one big advantage over the folding camera 
in that the danger of stray light is practi- 
cally non-existent. Bellows much easier 
become faulty and cause fog, through the 
leather deteriorating and developing 
minute holes. 

Bulk is usually the only trouble with 
the box camera, though some very small 
and compact ones are made now-a-days. 


BULB 
e the front of many cameras are 
three letters ‘I’, ‘B’ and ‘T’. The 
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‘? means ‘instantaneous’ and here the 
shutter just flashes across the lens when 
you press the trigger, giving an ex- 
posure of about 4th second. ane 
stands for ‘time’ and in this case when 
the pointer is set at this and the trigger 
pressed, the shutter remains open until 
the trigger is released, that is allowed to 
come up again. The ‘B’ stands for 


opens and re- 
mains open till 
the trigger is 
pressed again. 
This fitting allows 
of the taking of 
avery long time 
exposure, as, say, 
in a dark church, when you may have to 
leave the camera standing for three or 
four minutes, With ‘T’ you would have 
to keep your finger on the trigger, but 
with ‘B’ you can press down and then 
move right away and so eliminate all 
danger of shaking the instrument. The 
only thing is you have to be sure that the 
camera is on something very rigid. 


BACKING PAPER 
ae is the name given to the long 
strip of paper that goes at the back 
of a film and in which the sensitised 
length of celluloid (which is the film 


“ proper) is tightly wrapped. The paper is 


of especially fine-grain material and is 
absolutely opaque. On the outer side 
are a whole series of numbers and 
dividing marks which appear through 
the red inspection window at the back 
of the camera. The standard 3}ins. by 
tins. film is generally marked to give 
eight exposures of 3tins. by 2tins., 
twelve of 21ins. by 2}ins. or sixteen of 
2}tins. by 1gins. So the backing paper 
allows of the sensitised strip being used 
on several different cameras. 

Backing paper for ordinary film is red 
in colour but that used for panchro- 
matic material (sensitive to reds) is 
finished in green. Both are black on the 
inside. 

When the seal on the backing paper 
has been broken to put a film in the 
camera, the roll must be held between 
the fingers to prevent it uncoiling and 
causing fog. Similarly, when taking a 
roll out, the backing paper must be 
wrapped quite tightly before licking 
down the gummy tab. 
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Some more 
Simple Home- 
made Cements 


Quick-setting Iron Cement 


Tie borings or filings powdered, 
25lb. powdered sal ammoniac, 1o0z. 
sulphur (in block or flowers), }0z., to- 
gether with enough water to moisten 
the mixture; forms quickly-hardening 
iron cement. It sets more firmly with- 
out the sulphur, and must be used just 
as soon as mixed, and should be well 
caulked into the joint or gap in the cast- 
ing being treated. 


Coppersmiths’ Cement 


| eMart quicklime mixed with 
thinned gelatine or glue is used for 
cementing copper articles without heat. 


Dental Cements 


apes are very hard cements used 
for stopping the cavities of teeth, 
but will find many ready uses where 
waterproof fillings are required in which 
no surface wear takes place. They are 
mostly composed of various gums and 
resins in differing proportions, and only 
the more important ones are noted. 

Formula No. 1. Powdered gum 
sandarac and gum mastic in equal 
proportions mixed with enough alcohol 
to form a stiff paste, which must be 
quickly used. 

Formula No. 2. 9 parts of powdered 
gum mastic solved in 4 parts of ether, 
and enough alum added to form a 
workable paste. 

Formula No. 3. 12 parts of phosphoric 
acid crystals mixed with 13 parts of 


pulverized quick-lime. A rapidly- 
hardening cement. 
Formula No. 4.  (Silicious). — This 


name is given to a mixture of equal 
parts of mastic, iron filings, ground 
kaolin and plaster of Paris. 

Formula No. 5. (Metallic Amalgam 
cement). Melt 2 parts of tin with 
1 part of cadmium, run it into sticks and 
file them to dust. Form the filings into 
an amalgam with mercury, and squeeze 
out any excess of quicksilver through a 
chamois-leather bag. Work up the 
plastic solid metal in the hands, when it 
is ready for. pressing into the filling. 


Cheap Paste for 
Scenic Modelling, etc. 


OR relief and scenic model work a 

cheap paste which can be made in 
bulk can be produced by mixing to- 
gether 4lbs. ordinary flour, 11b. alum and 
1 gallon of cold water, stirring to make a 
smooth creamy mass. Then boil 14 
gallons of water and, while boiling add 
the original mixture, stirring well all the 
time; and allowing it to continue 
boiling for five minutes. A teaspoonful of 
oil of cloves should be added to act as a 
preservative. 


Whittling and carving can provide 


NOVELTIES IN 


HOUGH such wood as oak and 
such stone as marble are most 
suited to the carver’s needs, many 
craftsmen have refused to be bound to 
convention, so that one occasionally 
meets with freakish media. We have 
seen carvings in coal, chalk, salt, etc., 
whilst soap sculpture is quite a 
recognised craft. 

Whilst bone is not exactly an unknown 
medium for carving (since prehistoric 
men are known to have scratched 
patterns on bones) it is sufficiently 
novel to make a 
welcome change 
from wood and 
metal, whilst its 
ivory-like | appear- 
ance is quite pleas- 
ing. Moreover, the 
material is cheap to - 
obtain and easily 
worked, advantage 
being taken of natu- 
ral forms. 

Bones, from the 
smallest to the lar- 
gest are used, though 
the most generally 
employed are large 
marrow bones from 
the shank of the 
animal. Apart from 
those obtained in 
one’s own kitchen, a 
supply can be obtained from a_butcher. 


Cathn 


Novelties to Make 


Readers may have seen, in shops 
selling novelty goods, grotesque figures 
of bow-legged men made from wish- 
bones; the bone forming the legs, 
whilst the body is modelled in plastic 
wood. One maker of these on a com- 
mercial scale obtains his bones from a 
well-known chicken-paste factory. 

The bones have to be cleaned by 
boiling, to remove the fat, but care 
should be taken not to overdo this and 
remove all the natural oils, otherwise 
the bone may be brittle. 

Certain parts will be obviously too 
porous to use, but the eye will soon 
perceive useful portions. In Figs. 1 and 2 
one sees some methods of cutting bones 
whereby L-shapes and oval shapes 
(obtained by cutting on the slant) may, 
among other shapes, be obtained. ~ 


Tools Required ; 

The tools to use are a hacksaw, rasp, 
files of varying coarseness, fretsaw, 
mallet and chisel, etc., whilst, for 
finishing, sandpaper of increasing fine- 
ness is used. A final polish is given by 
rubbing with powdered pumice (on a 
damp cloth), and then with a mixture of 
powdered chalk and olive oil. 

For most purposes the bone is best 
left in its natural colour, but in some 
cases (such as when draughtsmen or 
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BONE 


chess pieces have been carved) it is 
necessary to colour the bone, and 
aniline dyes may be used. 
In the illustrations, a few of the many 
possibilities of bone carving are shown. 
. Other objects such as carved statuettes, 
chessmen, etc., can also be made. The 
cameo frame (4) is made by cutting a 
hollow bone on the slant, as already 
mentioned. The camp horn with carved 
decoration is made from a cow’s horn 
and fitted with a ready-made metal 
bugle mouthpiece. 
If carving in bone (or any other media 


a ranup 


roast beef bone 


for that matter) was undertaken on a 
commercial scale, a most useful tool to 
have would be a flexible drill like those 
used by dentists, and fitted with similar 
burrs. Larger articles can be fashioned 
either by jointing pieces together with 
dowels, much in the same way as 
wooden articles are assembled, or else 
by gluing together with cellulose 
cement or casein glue. 


Prisoner Craftsmen 


Among the old-time craftsmen in 
bone we must not forget the unfortunate 
Napoleonic prisoners-of-war who were 
sent to this country during the 21 years 
we were at war with France, from 1793 
onwards. They were accommodated in 
special prisons, of which the one at 
Dartmoor still stands. There was also 
another at Norman Cross, near Yaxley, 
in Northampton. 

These poor fellows had heaps of time 
on their hands, and displayed infinite 
patience over the work. The amateur 
craftsman finds more pleasure in the work. 

Some of these unfortunate men, with 
the simplest of tools, carved bones from 
their meals into intricate models of 
ships, watch-stands and so on, which 
they sold, through their warders, in 
order to obtain a few ‘extras’ of food. 
Specimens of their work, and especially 
that from the Norman Cross prison, can 
be seen today in the Peterborough 
Museum. (150) 


Here are some practical ideas and hints 


FOR CAMP OR HIKE 


A Simple Map Case 


AKE two sheets of stout straw- 

board, each about 8ins. by 5ins. 
and join them, book fashion, with a 
hinge’ of stout linen. The cover of an 
old book trimmed to size might be 
made to serve. Slip the map into the 
cover, and hold it there with two 
strong elastic bands. A thin sheet of 
celluloid might be placed over each half 
of the opened map. This arrangement 
will keep the map flat, avoid ‘dog-ears’ 
and. also hold the sheet open at the 
required section. : 


Keeps Feet Dry 


AY) pee unprepared hikers have known 
what it is to sit around in bare feet 
whilst their only pair of stockings, 
which have got soaked in the rain, are 
drying. before the fire. Slippers can 
easily be improvised from newspapers, 
as shown in the diagrams. The whole 
lot is held by the garter, or, better still, 
some string. The newspaper is quite 
warm and not so fragile as one might 
imagine. 

Sheets of newspaper are arranged in a 
triangular form, as shown in Fig. 2. 
There should be two or three thick- 
nesses. The front point is then brought 
up over the instep, as in Fig. 3, and 
finally the other two corners are 
brought over, giving the result as at 
Fig. 4. 

Newspaper can also be stuffed up the 
legs of shorts and also packed into wet 
shoes to keep their shape. 


Camp-Fire Stunt 


be comedian enters with a plate of 
flour. ‘What’s this?’ he asks another. 
“Flour, of course’, is the reply. ‘Sure? 
Just taste it’. ‘It’s flour, | tell you’. 
“Well, feel it then’. The other does so, 
and still maintains it’s flour. ‘Make sure 
by smelling it’, says the man with the 
plate. The other bends down to smell it, 
and whilst his face is near the plate, the 
comedian blows all the flour in his face. 
In order to justify this, ethically, the 
‘straight’ man should first have scored 
off the comedian so the affair is a tit-for- 
tat. 


Sleeping Rough 


ci See rough’ may be either a 
Hobson’s Choice or a Fine Art. 
Even the toughest outdoor men, 
thoroughly inured to hard living, 
cannot expect a good night’s rest on 
hard flat ground with no groundsheet or 
blankets. Yet, with a little discrimi- 
nation, one may sleep as soundly as a bug 
in a rug. 
Though opinions may vary, the 
writer’s choice is when tentless, for 
bedding down in a_half-demolished 


haystack, getting tucked between the 
haystack wall and the loose hay around 
it. Sometimes a sheep hurdle can be 
found and leaned against the haystack. 
This is then covered with a foot or so of 
loose hay, making quite a water-tight 
bunk. Naturally, one should leave the 
haystack exactly as one found it. 

Cold is the worst enemy of a ‘rough’ 
sleeper. Some summer nights can be 
very cold. Cowboys of fiction sleep 
around a fire, but, in actual fact, to gain 
any advantage, one has to be dangerously 
near the glowing embers. Reliance 
should be placed on a well arranged 
light blanket. Remember that more 
cold comes from below than from 
above, so have more bedding under you. 

Many rough sleepers swear by a pile 
of small stones (sand is apt to be damp). 
After a little wriggling, the pile of 
stones conforms to the shape of the 
body. Take care, however, that your 
groundsheet is not torn. 


Try Stencilling 


GFE NCIEEIN besides being a quick 
means 


and useful of decorating 


Parro. STencit 


things, is very handy for marking 
personal, group or Boy Scout Troop 
Property. Zinc stencil plates of patrol 
animals can be hired from the Scout 
Shop, and can be used to give your tents 
and other gear a distinctive mark. 

A large stencil brush must be used, 
with bristles about 1in. long. It is a good 
plan to bind the bristles about half-way 
down with an elastic band, as this stops 
them splaying too much. 

Most kinds of paint can be used— 
oil paint, poster colours and indian ink. 
Pour a little in an old saucer, and 
whatever you do, do not get the brush 
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too wet, or you will spoil everything. 
It is a wise plan to practise on a spare 
piece of material first so that you get 
used to the peculiar stabbing motion 
required with the brush. 

You can make your own stencil 
plates out of special paper sold for the 
Purpose, or by using thin card and 
varnishing it well afterwards. Draw 
your design on the paper and black it in 
before you cut it out so that you can 
judge the effect of the finished design. 
Rest the paper on a sheet of glass and 
cut with a sharp penknife or a razor 
blade of the Star variety. 

A much better plate is made of a thin 
sheet of metal, copper or zinc for 
preference. Anyone who can do ordinary 
fretwork should also be able to cut in 
metal. The metal is ‘sandwiched’ 
between two pieces of wood to stop ‘it 
vibrating. The three layers are held by 
small nails driven through the waste 
parts of the design. A special metal- 
cutting blade must be used. 

Here is a simpler method. Draw 
your Patrol animal, monogram, or 
what you will, using a bold outline. 
Then from an engineering friend or 
grown-up, borrow a tin. diameter 


punch. This is an instrument which 
punches out a neat clean hole, leaving 
only a slight burr which must be 
smoothed off with a fine file. 

Lay your sheet of metal on a flat 
piece of soft wood, and punch round the 
outline, leaving about tin. between the 
edges of the holes, and there you have a 
fine stencil. 

The same principle can be used in 
pricking out a design in a sheet of thin 
cardboard with a pin, and brushing over 
it like a stencil. The result, however, is 
not quite so good, owing to the 
roughness of the holes. (155) 


The home carpenter should make for himself this 


SIMPLE SMALL BUREAU 


Alins. long by 14ins. wide. 
Now, as the width of 14ins. 
is rather great to obtain in 
one width, we must plane 
up two pieces of 7in. stuff 
and make a _ thoroughly 
good glued joint for each 
end upright. Round off the 


Fig. _1—A_ practical 
small piece of 
furniture for the home 


E give this week another piece 
- of useful furniture for the 
amateur home carpenter to 


make. This bureau, pictured complete 
at Fig. 1, is of the simplest construction, 
with no mortise and tenon joints or 
complicated parts to worry about. It 
would look well made of oak, but 
almost any other wood could be used, 
with strict attention to the actual 
finish, whether it be stain or paint. 
With oak, of course, a light or a dark 
stain with a wax polish is a very simple 
and easily applied finish. 

Wood in. or jin. thick should be 
used for the main carcase of the bureau, 
with din. stuff for certain parts of the 
drawer and tin. wood for the interior 
compartments. There is no need to 
describe the construction of the bureau 
in detail, because the front view and side 
view given in Fig. 2 show all the parts 
plainly. 

In commencing to make it up we must 
get two boards for the ends measuring 


Fig. 4—Construction of drawer and framework 


front top corner of each 
upright, and cut in the 
shaped piece at the foot 
with the fretsaw to the 
measurement given. 

A small mortise is next 
cut in each end upright 
measuring 2tins. long and 
3in. wide to receive the 
tenon on the end lower 
shelf, see side view Fig. 2. 
The position of the mortise 
needs carefully setting out 
and checking on each up- 
right for height and back 
measurement. 

There are three cross 
rails next to set out, It 
will be noted that two of 
them (A),and (B), have their 
ends housed into the up- 
rights. These housings are to be tin. deep 
and run through the full width of the 
board. A tenon saw can, therefore, be 
used for cutting down, while a tin. chisel 
will be helpful for clearing away the un- 
wanted wood between the two saw cuts. 
The housings for the narrow top rail or 
shelf (C) are cut in to a distance of 
5hins. from the back edge of the 
uprights, the ends of the recesses, 
therefore, being cut down square with 
the chisel. 

The above three members (A), (B) and 
(C) are all the same length, viz., 264ins., 
the width of (A) being 2ins. and (B) 
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being 132ins., while (C) is. 53ins. The 
extreme lower cross rail or shelf will be 
30ins. long, its width 8ins. Mark off 
13ins. from each end of the shelf and 
set out the projecting tenons and the 
square holes to take the keys. All this is 
shown in the detail Fig. 3. 


Test the Joints 


It should be stated that the front 
edge of top shelf (C) must be planed to a 
chamfer, as seen in Fig. 2, to allow the 
falling front to rest upon it at the right 
angle. Before actually gluing the various 
parts, test the shelves and their housings 
and the mortise and tenons of the lower 
shelf. Apply glue to the ends of the 
lower shelf and wedge up securely with 
the wedge-shaped keys. : 

Then run in the upper shelves (B) 
and (C), applying the glue to the re- 
cesses. Countersunk screws may be run 
in from the outside faces of the up- 
rights into the shelves, the heads of the 
screws being filled afterwards with a 
mixture of glue and sawdust or plastic 
wood. Clean the surfaces afterwards 


with glasspaper, rubbing always in the 
direction of the grain of wood. 

The middle rail (A), it will be noted 
from the diagram Fig. 4, is not a wide 
rail like its neighbour (B) above, but 
merely consists of a narrow board 


Fig. 2—Side and front view giving details and dimensions of parts 


263ins. long by 2ins. wide. When this 
has been fixed and glued in the housings, 
the two side runners (D) which might 
consist of a softer wood such as pine, 
are run in from the back and also in the 
housings and screwed similarly to the 
shelves. 

The drawer is made as shown in 
Fig. 4. The front will be 26ins. long by 
3fins. wide by 3in. thick. The drawer 
sides are 121ins. long, 33ins. wide and 
din. thick. 

The inner front and the back, pieces 
(E) and (F) respectively, are 26ins. long 
by 33ins. wide and in. thick. The four 
pieces forming, as it were, the inside 
frame of the drawer, are lapped together 
at the angles and glued up, as in the 
enlarged detail in Fig. 4. 

The floor consists of either iin. 
plywood or 3in. plain wood made in 
two or more widths. Shaped blocks 


Sins. long cut from jin. stuff will answer 
for the drawer pulls. 

The falling leaf of the bureau measures 
26ins. long by 134ins. wide by 3in. 


‘Fig. 5—Detail of interior partitions 


thick. This again might be made in two 
widths and carefully planed up and 
glued and cramped together. The top 


edges of the leaf must be planed to a. 


chamfer to meet the edge of the top 
shelf. A pair of ordinary brass hinges 
should make a good connection to the 
rail. 

The fitment to go inside the bureau 
may be made entirely from iin. wood to 


,, the outline given in Fig. 5. This fitment 


is screwed and glued to the main back of 


| the bureau which consists of jin. or 


fein. 


plywood measuring 26ins. by 
122ins. 

It is screwed to the back edge of rail 
(B) and to a small fillet glued along 
under the top shelf (C). Notches must 
be cut out of the fillet to allow the 
upright members of the fitment to be 
level with the main back. 

When the bureau is wanted for use, 
the drawer is pulled out to about 6ins. to 
support the falling leaf upon which 
might be glued a card frame and blotter. 


erie? OF 
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Framing Tapestry 
Pe inform me of the correct way to 
frame tapestry. | find it difficult to get 
the material to lie flat. (W.G.D— 
Aston-on-Trent). 
Pg the best method to adopt is 
to first make a deal frame of gin. by 
lin. wood, the size of the tapestry, and 
on this stretch a covering of black calico 
or lining, or other strong material. This 
must be tacked to the back and be quite 
taut. To the lining, the tapestry is 
pressed flat, and kept there with a few 
inconspicuous stitches of black silk. Be 
careful not to distort the tapestry while 
pulling it out and tacking down. An outer 
frame of any narrow black or gold pic- 
ture frame moulding will suit admirably. 
* * * 


Frosted Light Bulbs 

OULD | frost a flashlight bulb for use in 

a photographer's printing-box? (J.L.— 
Milford-on-Sea). 
plea for your purpose can be 

made from a solution of celluloid, 
with powdered chalk or talcum. A little 
celluloid varnish would suit. You can 
make it up yourself in this way. Shake up 
together one part acetone and half part 
amyl acetate. In this, place some 
shredded celluloid and allow the latter to 
dissolve. Allow enough celluloid to 
make the varnish the consistency of 
paint, then add a small proportion of the 
chalk or talcum powder and paint the 
bulb of the light with it. 


* * * 


Water Circulator 

y ke a small tank and wish to improve 
its circulation by using its own water 
over and over again without the aid of a 

pump. (H.W.—Hounslow). 
SELF-CHANGING pumpless water 
changer can readily be made on the 
syphon principle. This consists of a bent 


yet ERES 


tube in the form of a U with one long 
and one short leg. The long leg is 
inserted inthe tank nearly tothe bottom, 
the short leg should terminate above the 
water level. To start the action, it is 
necessary to suck up the water from the 
short leg until the water commences to 
flow, after that it will continue indefi- 
nitely, or if it stops for any reason, can 
be restarted in the same way. 
* * * 


Heat Marks on Polish 

h RECENTLY french polished a table top, 

but found that when anything hot was 
placed upon the surface, there was a nasty 
ring left on the table. What is the cause of 
this and the remedy? (W.F.—Newark-on- 
Trent). 
| Sybetaad polish is subject to marking 

from contact with hot vessels, and is 
not a suitable finish for a dining table, or 
at least the top of it. We suggest you 
clean off the existing polish with methy- 
lated spirit, then coat the surface (top 
surface only, of course, not rails and legs), 
with TOTEM, a heat resisting lacquer. 


* * * 


Water-tight Glands 

Ee attempting to make my first power- 

driven model boat. Where the propeller 
shaft protrudes from the propeller bearing, 
in the stern, there must surely be some 
leakage of water. How is this overcome? 
(K.B.—Salford). 

HE easiest and most effective method 

of preventing leakage of water 
around the propeller shaft, is to fit a 
short piece of tube about four times the 
diameter of the propeller shaft at right- 
angles to the shaft. Then fill the gap 
around the shaft with Vaseline. 

The piece of tube can be fixed to the 
hull to form a kind of pot, the stern tube 
extends from the hull into the after end 
of the ‘pot’ and thus there is a good oil or 
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grease (Vaseline) seal to check the inflow 
of water. 
* * * 
Polarscope Glass 
HE other day | made the toy polariser 
(Hobbies Weekly No, 2820) and find | 
can get no results with it at all. (E.G.B.— 
Bath). 
ig Bak: failure of ‘your polarscope to 
work is most likely due to the 
quality of the glass employed to make the 
prisms. Certain kinds of glass are 
useless. About the best is that obtained 
from old photograph negatives, another 
is the kind employed for microscope 
slides. The trouble you mentioned, we 
have experienced ourselves on making 
one from window glass—it was a failure. 
With better glass, no difficulty will be 
experienced. 
* * * 
Telescope Cleaning 
T HAVE a telescope and some of the lenses 
are dull. Could you tell me of a way to 
improve them? (A.E.H.—Berkhamsted). 
iy all probability the dull appearance 
of the lenses is due to fatigue and age; 
should this be the case, there is no cure. 
Possibly some of the dullness may be due 
to surface accumulations of grease and 
dirt. If this is so, the lenses can ‘be 
cleaned by first washing in warm soapy 
water, rinsing in clean warm water. Dry 
carefully, then polish with a silk pad 
charged with polishing rouge. | 


Cement for Tin Foil 

T HAVE some sheet tin foil which | should 

like to fix to three-ply. Could you 
suggest a glue that would stick the two? 
(J.L.H.—Maidstone). 
By aoe would probably find Bostik 
‘i cement sticks metal to plywood, 
but if large sheets are to be so treated, 
the cost may be too much, as a small 
tube will not go far. Why not try 
shellac varnish? Give the wood a coat of 
the varnish, and when dry, rub over 
with fine glasspaper. Then apply a 
second coat of the varnish, press the 
tinfoil on and lay a board or box on top, 
weighted for a few hours. If the 
foil is not too thin, roughen its surface 
slightly with coarse emery cloth before- 
hand, to provide a ‘key’ for the varnish. 


HOSE collectors who are fond of 
dates and anniversaries can have 
quite a ‘field day’ in 1950 or, 
should we say, many ‘field days’. We can 
commemorate royalty, statesmen, 
authors, philosophers, discoverers and 
composers by seeing portraits of these 
on the stamps of about half a dozen 
different countries. 

If we start with royalty then we 
should turn to the stamps of New- 
foundland. Strictly, we should now call 
this country Canada, but as the royal 
portrait appeared on the stamps issued 
in 1911 when the island was a separate 
colony, one can be excused for using the 
name in force at the time it was issued. 
Had one said Canada and then quoted 
the date 1911, readers 
would never have found the 
stamp in their catalogues. 

The 1911 issue was the 
Coronation issue — the 
commemoration of the 
coronation of King George 
V.—and it was on the 12c. 
that the portrait of The 
Duke of Connaught ap- 
peared. When it was first 
issued the stamp was only 
worth approximately 6d., 
but now it is worth about 
£2. May 1st is the centenary of the birth 
of the Duke of Connaught, who was 
the third son of Queen Victoria. 


Statesmen 


Two statesmen whose centenaries are 
commemorated on stamps this year are 
Zachary Taylor and T. G. Masaryk. 
Zachary was the 12th President of the 
United States of America and he appears 
on the 12 cent of the President’s set. He 
died on July 12th, 1850. He became 
President only in 1849, but earned for 
himself the title of ‘Old Rough-and- 
Ready’. The Presidential set issued in 
1938 of which this stamp is one is a 
remarkable example of engraving. 

Many of the portraits are taken from 
famous paintings and some from statues, 
while a few come from coins or medals. 
Each stamp has the name of the President 
depicted, with the date he was President. 
These are arranged in chronological 
order, starting with the half cent which 
shows Benjamin Franklin. 

T. G. Masaryk is the other statesman 
commemorated this year; he was born 
on March 7th, 1850. The illustration is 
of the stamp which was issued in 1935 
on the occasion of Masaryk’s 85th 
birthday. It shows his autograph and 
also the date of his birth. 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was the 
first President of Czechoslovakia, the 
son of a coachman in the employ of the 


The Statesman 


Austrian Imperial Family. He became a 
blacksmith, then studied at Vienna 
University and later.lectured there. In 
1882 he was made a professor in the 
Czech section of the Prague University. 
He entered the Czech Parliament in 
1891, but two years later resigned. He 
went back in 1907 and attacked Austria 
and Hungary. In 1914 he went to the 
United States of America and in 1918 he 
became President of Czechoslovakia. 


Literature 


Literature has three centenaries to 
commemorate this year. Balzac and 


Pierre Loti are found on French stamps 
and Robert Louis Stevenson on the 
stamps of Western Samoa. 

Honore de Balzac was born in 1799 


The Author 


and died in 1850. He was trained for the 
law but soon left this for writing. His 
early efforts were not very successful, 
neither was his first effort as the head of 
a printing firm. He fled into the country 
away from his debts, and it was while 
living in the country that he wrote his 
first successful work. Having started, he 
wrote with a vengeance—no less than 
85 novels in 20 years! The detail in his 
work was a feature equalling that of 
Charles Dickens. 

Pierre Loti was born the year that 
Balzac died. His real name was Louis 
Marie Julien Viaud—Pierre Loti being 
his pseudonym. His work is particularly 
noted for its excellent prose style. 


Author 


Robert Louis Stevenson was also born 
in 1850, a Scots author who, like Balzac, 
studied law before he took up writing. 
He also studied engineering but his ill 
health prevented his practising either. 

One might almost say that we ought 
to be thankful for his ill health as an 
engineer. He might have done something 
of merit, but it is very doubtful if he 
would have been so well remembered as 
he is. He travelled widely in Europe and 
in 1899 went to the South Seas where he 
died in 1894. 

Most boys will 
‘Treasure Island’, 
‘Catriona’, whilst 
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remember reading 
‘Kidnapped’ and 
grown-ups — will 


The French Philosopher 


Centenaries 


of 1950 


remember him by his Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. He died in Samoa, and on the 
stamps of Western Samoa we have (on 
the 1935 set) a picture of his house on 
the 6d. value. His tomb is shown on the 
1/- value, while the 1939 set of Samoa, 
which commemorates the 25th anni- 
versary of New Zealand Control, gives, 
on the 7d. value, a portrait of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and is here reproduced. 


Philosopher 


Our philosopher is Rene Descartes 
and France celebrates the 300th anni- 
versary of his death this year, for he was 
born in 1596. Stamp collectors will 
recall him chiefly by the stamp error 
that was issued in his honour in 1937. 
A stamp was issued showing a portrait 
and an open book. On the book appeared 


The Musician 


the words ‘Discours sur la methode’ 
but this was wrong, and was very soon 
corrected to the proper version 
‘Discours de la methode’. 

This is an example of an error which 
everyone can have in their album, for 
both the error and the correct version 
are quite cheap. They cost only sixpence 
each for the unused, and half that for the 
used. But if you-select the latter, then 
see you have copies that are cleanly 
postmarked, so that these do not hide 
the words. 


Musician 


Two hundred years ago Johann 
Sebastian Bach died at the age of 65. 
Left an orphan when he was ten he had 
already had lessons on the violin from 
his father and then his brother taught 
him the clavicord. All his interest was in 
music and as he had a very beautiful 
treble voice, it is not surprising that he 
was a chorister and then an organist. 

He married his first wife in 1707 and 
the next year went to Weimar as Court 
organist and stayed for nine years. He 
lost his first wife in 1718 and married 
again in 1721. Two years later he went 
to Leipzig, where he stayed for 27 years 
and it was here that he composed most 
of his work. In 1749 he became totally 
blind, dying the following year at 
Leipzig. His fame is commemorated on 
the stamp as seen above. 


MMEDIATE delivery new Finnish 

birch plywood. White in colour, 
sanded both sides. 54x 11x in., 
4 for 20/8. ° Birch ply veneered, 27x 
19x ghin., 6 for 33/-. Unveneered, 
7 for 20/-. 20x 20 sin. Veneered Oak, 
7 for 29/9. Unveneered, 9 for 20/-. 
B.C. Pine ply, 24x 16x din. Veneered 
Oak, 4 for 20/-- 23x15x din. Un- 
veneered, 7 for 21/-. Jigsaw puzzles, 
83x 63, on plywood, uncut, 6 for 3/-. 
List of small-priced offcuts for the small 
user (2d.). Bumper list of 36 other 
offcut sizes (2d.). All the above carriage 
paid.—C.W.O. Dept. H3/JDD. Storage, 
71 WNorthcross Road, East Dulwich, 
SiE:22, 
| aes required make fancy goods 

at home. Write for details.— 
Melton Manufacturing Co., Southgate 
Street, Leicester. 

4 in. Pressed Metal Wheels, 2/- 

2 dozen, 8/6 half gross. Enamelled 
red or blue, 6d. dozen extra. Hardwood, 
pressed metal, metal disc wheels, doll’s 
house windows, doors, papers. Cata- 
logues, 6d.—Jasons, 135 Nags Head 
Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 

RESSED Metal Wheels. 14ins., 1/3; 

2ins., 1/9 per dozen. Or in stove- 
enamel finish red, green or blue, at 6d. 
per dozen extra. Tax included. Post 
Paid.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 


TAMPS free—Empire Packet in- 

cluding Pictorials and Victorians 
free to approval applicants.—Robert J. 
Peck, 7A Kemp Road, Bournemouth, 
Hants. 

ALEIDOSCOPES. 

novelty for all ages! 


~ Fascinating 
Ingenious 


optical creation of ever-changing colour. 


designs. Endless variety. 2/6 post free.— 
‘Stymit’, Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Winchester 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

OLLECTORS’ delight—my world- 

famous Oxford approvals. Generous 
discount and free packet with each 
selection. Postage please. — Frank 
Kennedy, 37 Juxon Street, Oxford. 
Het watch and clock repair outfit. 

Includes watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 


oil, plus explanatory booklet fully 
illustrated. In container. Skill un- 
necessary. Invaluable for all fine work, 


12/9 inclusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A.), 
5A Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 
POYS! Send for our super price 
catalogue of tricks, jokes and 
novelties. Terrific selection. The best 
jokes of the century. Cig-bangs, plate 
lifters, itching powder, etc. S.A.E. to— 
Chung Lee’s Magic Shop, 61 Wellfield 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
QUSE of Parliament, London, en- 
graved on large stamp, absolutely 
free. Request approvals, enclosing 24d. 
stamp.—Hubert Rajski, 211E Thornes 
Road, Wakefield. 
FyERSONS wanted to make model 
houses at home. Interesting, clean, 
easy work. Top rates paid. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for free 
details Bennett Models, 137 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


RIGHTEN your collection with 
pictorial stamps. Modern pictorial 
issues are triumphs of both the de- 


‘ signers’ and printers’ art. Our approval 


sheets will help you to form a grand 
collection of these, easily and cheaply. 
Set of three mint San Marino stamps 
bearing pictures of United States 
stamps, 10d.—E. Townsend, 92 Tenby 
Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 

AKE 5/- an hour, genuine home 

employment. Full instructions, 3/-. 
Send 1/- for six different advertising 
magazines.—R. Lowes, Rectory Terr., 
Simonburn, Hexham, Northnd. 


£500 a year earned at home. 


Send stamp for details— 
Eversell Modern Publications (Dept. 10), 
37 Duke St., Brighton. 
jee in lead toymaking. Up to 

£10 weekly can be earned making 
and selling lead toys. Lead Toymaking 
for Pleasure and Profit is an entirely new 
course prepared by a manufacturer with 
many years experience. The plans, 
ideas and hints therein will enable you to 
start earning big money right away. 
Little capital is required. Complete 
course, 6/3 post free. Money back if not 
satisfied. Please leave P.O. blank.— 
BCM/DEVNISH, Dept. H.W.1, Mono 
House, London, W.C.1. 
FRE Bahawalpurs’, Colonial discount 

approvals. Postage.—Bishop, 40 
Marine Parade, Hythe, Kent. 

ONTENEGRO 1905 Constitution 

set cat. 10/9 free to approval 
applicants enclosing 6d.—Ramsey, 36 
Totley Brook Road, Sheffield. 
BE Taller. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 

No appliances—no tablets—no diet- 
ing. Details, 6d. stamp.—Malcolm Ross, 
Height Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
WY..C.1. 

ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for Instruction 
leaflet. 

RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey 

ARDWOOD Wheels, 2ins., 1/-; 

3ins., 2/- per set of four. Tax in- 
cluded. Post paid. Other sizes avail- 
able.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 

OLL’S House fittings and papers; 

send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s House 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 

ONSTRUCTIONAL Kits, 4mm and 

7mm Scale Lorries. Also large range 
spare parts from which to build to your 
own design. Price lists, 1d.—Wilson’s 
Lorries Ltd., Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Win- 
chester Street, London, E.C.2. 

REGG Shorthand. Rapid postal 

courses. Sample lesson free.— 
Shaw’s Commercial School, Lancaster. 


B: Taller in 14 days or money back. 
Details, id—Stebbings System, 28 
(HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 
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Government surplus 
100,000 bargains. Hage 
variety of switches for models, etc., 
e.g., single toggle switches, 20 amp., 
9d., post 3d. 5-bank switches, 4/6, 
post 3d. Spring-loaded plunger switches 
(make good foot switch), 1/-, post 3d. 
Perspex strip, lin. wide by 3ft. long, 
10/- per dozen, post 1/4. Aluminium 
rivets, handy boxes, approx. 1 Ib. 
assorted, 2/6, post 6d. Giant balloons, 
R.A.F. Meteorological type, 5/-, post 9d. 
Send 3d. stamp and S.A.E. for illustrated, 


and 

Gaboon in various thicknesses. 
Handy sized parcels for the cabinet, toy, 
model maker, and all handicrafts. 
Parcels made up in £1 and 10/- lots. 
Carriage paid. Send P.O. to Reeves, 
Plywood and Timber. Merchant, 33 
Front Street, Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. 
Tel. W.B.4677._ Due to exceptional 
demand we cannot promise delivery 
under eight days. 


FASCINATING and Profitable hobby, 


casting Ornaments, toys, etc. You 
can easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes and all accessories. Illustrated 


catalogue of 700 Moulds, plus latest list of 
Rubber Moulds with instructions, 9d. 
post free.—Cock of North Moulds (H), 
140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 


URNISH that Doll’s House with the 

latest model furniture. Glassware, 
food and accessories. List, 8d.—Sutton 
Models, Billericay. 
Ave Magazines post free for 1 

year. Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix IlIlus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others.—Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

NTER the Juneero National Model 

Making Competition. Cash and kit 
prizes to the value of £150. Send now 
for details or see the Juneero Annual, 
1/-, from all Juneero Dealers, or 1/2 
post free from Juneero Ltd., Boreham 
Wood, Herts. 


As you interested in the fascinating 
hobby of Radio Construction? Send 
24d. now for details of full Constructional 
Manuals how to build professional-- 
standard Radio Sets, Radiograms, 
Amplifiers, etc., to—Northern Radio: 
Services, 16 Kings College Road, London, 
N.W.3. 


£5 to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 


business. Details, 1d.—Stebbing Publi- 
cations Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


OMEWORKERS required, ‘either 
sex, light assembly, part or full 
time. S.A.E.—Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade 
Street, Lichfield. , 
OLOURED Seagrass, 1/9 per Ib. in 
(approximately) 3lb. hanks. Natural 
Seagrass, 1/6 per Ib. Postage extra. 
Discounts to clubs, hospitals, schools, 


etc. Main Hobbies stockists for the 
North-East. Handcraft’ Supplies 
(Northern), 15-17 Ridley Place, 
Newcastle. 


THE 


STEPPING STONES 
TO SUCCESS! 


Don’t hesitate about your future! Go forward, confident 
that The Bennett College will see you through to a sound 
position in any career you choose. The 
Bennett College methods are individual. 
There’s a friendly personal touch that en- 
courages quick progress and makes for 
early efficiency. Take the first important 
step NOW and fillin 
the coupon below. 


CHOOSE iB 
% 
YOUR CAREER iG pn ieee 
Accountancy Exams. General Education Road Making and 
Aviation (Engineer- G.P.O. Eng. Dept. Maintenance 
ing and Wireless) Heating and Venti- Salesmanship 
Book keeping. Ac-_ lating Sanitation 
countancy, and Institute of Housing School Attendance 
Modern Business InstituteofMunicipal Officer 


Secretarial Exams. 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuilding 


Methods Engineers 
Building, Architec- Journalism 
ture, and Clerk of Languages 


Works (A.R.1.B.A. Mathematics Shorthand 
Exams.) Matriculation (Pit man’s) 
Cambridge Senior Metallurgy Short Story Writing 


School Certificate Mining. All Subjects Surveying 
Carpentry and Motor Engineering (R.LC.S. Exams.) 


Joinery Naval Architecture Teachers of Handi- 
Chemistry Novel Writing crafts 
Civil Engineering Plastics Telecommuni- 
Civil Service Play Writing cations (City and 
All Commercial Police, Special Guilds) © 

Subjects Course Television 


Commercial Art 

Common Prelim. 
E.)-E.B. 

Draughtsmanship, 


Press Tool Work Transport Inst. 
Pumps and Pumping Examinations 
Machinery Viewers, Gaugers, 
Quantity Surveying Inspectors 
All Branches —Inst. of Quantity Weights and Mea- 
Engineering. Surveyors Exams. sures Inspectors 
All branches, Sub- Radio Service En- Wireless Telegraphy 
jects and Exams. gineering and Telephony 


If you do not see your requirements above, write to us on 


any subject. Full particulars free. 
COUPON. cuT THIS OUT 


IF YOU ATTEND TO THIS NOW 
IT MAY MAKE A WONDERFUL 
DIFFERENCE TO YOUR FUTURE. 


TO DEPT. 62 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD. { 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
Please send me (free of charge) | 
Baretculats is Oli sreceencress se sko ss ceversentrseadmcusatineceites (Cross gut fine | 
. . whic loes not 
Your private advice appl.) | 
QDOUE ceressscpre case ke tees ecmtn Pets baad av Reo ean sve anche = 
PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS | 
Name Beet saree i 
at 


DUTCH WARSHIPS PKTF REE. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. This fine | 
Large stamp of HOLLAND showing | 
Dutch Cruiser ‘De Ruyter’, issued during 
the war by the Free Dutch Government 
in Britain. In addition we will also send to 
you Free a pictorial SWITZERLAND 
showing the famous Chillon Castle on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, a handsome 
DENMARK of the Late King Christian X, 
and finally a War Stamp of the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

All these desirable stamps ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just write for Dutch 
Warships Pkt. Free and enclose 3d. 
stamp for our posting costs to you, and 
also ask to see an Approval Selection. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. 12), Uckfield Sussex | 


MOTOR CAR 


This new simplified chart 
enables any amateur to make 
a strong smart modern Pedal 
Car suitable for children 2 to 5 years. Complete plan and 


instructions 2/6 post free 


Wheels and other parts for Pedal Cars and Dolls Houses 
available. Send stamped addressed envelope for list 


ZIMPLAN octets tone 


HODDESDON, HERTS. 
“YOU CAN BECOME A’ 


HANDICRAFTS. INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 


Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 


into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 
yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. Let us send details 
of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

“NO PASS —NO FEE” 


If you would like to know about our unique method of preparing 
you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we will 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 
ligation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor”. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF BIET 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.1 


Cai Lal 


SUVUNTCNUGRC CORE RESET RENE 


‘AUODHRAGAOUADDUDDEAGANORAEODEGUSUGAEGORUROOOERDGOGSEUEORERQUOSSERODOOSOEREORAUROEEERUOEOSEAOAGORERABED?” 


BUY A FOYLES HANDBOOK! 


Leatherwork: * Basketry 
by F. j. Christopher Price 2/6 each 
From all Booksellers or the Publishers 


W & G FOYLE LTD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


TS SAAMDDLADUDAAUARARBREDODSLDGDASDORGQUSASERAORSGASPAMRARASEOSAADADRAESSDANAOADGEADARRAAUA ANGLES OR EOSOOSR” 


HOBBIES BRITISH 


FRETSAW BLADES 


YELLOW LABEL 1/3 per doz. 
BLUE LABEL I/- per doz 


® 


From Hobbies Branches or by post (23d. 
extra) from Hobbies Ltd. Dereham, Norfolk 


If you are chose 
Apprentice you will be t 
trade, and continue your general educa on, ‘You = 
will have far more opportunities for sport t 


Send the coupon. It will not commit you to anything. 


PSone nevsedenonenescoesecvasacnengnacasuen 


: TO :—AIR MINISTRY, DE! 
VICTORY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDO! 


326 Argyle Street 


ADDRESS ....... (Phone CENtral 5042) 


Head Office & Factories HOBBI 


Printed by BALDING & Mansexi, Lip., London and Wisbech, and Published for the Proprietors, Hossrés Lrp., by Horace MaRsHALL & 
ae alia and New Zealand ; Gordon & G (A sia) 


‘Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C.4. Sole Agents for t 
: oe eee : Fite Regist for transmission by Canadian Magazii 0: 


AFT TOOL 


perfect, razor-sharp: utility j 


“ tool for modellers in Balsa Wood, 


; or Biologists, Students, - 
Commercial Artists, Photo- 
graphers, etc, 2 interchange- 
able blade shapes. : : 
‘Handle and two blades 2/- 
post free. Spare blades six 
for2/6 post free. Send P.O.to 


- FAMILY PRODUCTS — 
- 92-94 BRADFIELDRD. 
“SHEFFIELD 6, 

Ke Trade enquiries invited 


MANCHESTER 
10 Piccadilly — 
(Phone CENtral 1787) _ 
BIRMINGHAM 
14 Bull Ring - 
SHEFFIELD 
4 St. Paul’s Parade 
- LEED : : 
10 Queen Victoria Street 
“(Phone 28639) 
HULL 


410 Paragon Square 


- SOUTHAMPTON | 


_ 25 Bernard Street 


BRISTOL 
30 Narrow Wine Street 
(Phone 23744) — 


ES LTD., DEREHAM, NORFOLK | _ 


Son, Ltp., 


Ltd. For South Africa : Central News 


